HENRY JAMES-AN ASPECT

IT is possible for an author's friends to know him too well.
His books are hidden behind the facade of his public life, and
his friends remember his conversations when they have for-
gotten his characters. It is a situation which by its irony
appealed to Henry James. At the time of his own siege of
London, he took note of Robert Browning, the veteran victor
seen at every dinner table.

"I have never ceased to ask myself ", James wrote, "in this par-
ticular loud, sound, normal hearty presence, all so assertive and so
whole, all bristling with prompt responses and expected opinions
and usual views.... I never ceased, I say, to ask myself what
lodgement, on such premises, the rich proud genius one adored
could ever have contrived, what domestic commerce the subtlety
that was its prime ornament and the world's wonder have enjoyed,
under what shelter the obscurity that was its luckless drawback
and the world's despair have flourished.59

It is a double irony that James himself should have so dis-
appeared behind the public life. There are times when those
who met him at Grosvenor House, those who dined with him
at Chelsea, even the favoured few who visited him at Rye5
seem-, while they have remembered his presence (that great
bald brow, those soothing and reassuring gestures) and the
curiosity of his conversation (the voice ponderously refining
and refining on his meaning), to have forgotten his books.
This, at any rate> is a possible explanation of Mr MacCarthy's
statement in a delightful and deceptive essay on The World
of Henry James: "The universe and religion are as completely
excluded from his books as if he had been an eighteenth-
century writer. The sky above his people^ the earth beneath
them, contain no mysteries for them", and in the same essay
that the religious sense ccis singularly absent from Ms work".

It would indeed be singular if the religious sense were